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APOLOGY. 
"FOR THR 


SERVANTS. 


OTHING is fo general or fo fre- 
quent a ſubje& of diſcourſe, as the 
behaviour and character of ſer- 
vants: and contrary to all others, which 
have, for the moſt part, divided the ſenti- 
ments of the world, this theme ſeems to 
have introduced an unanimity of opinion a- 
mong mankind, who are agreed in an uni- 
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it is to be born to a ſtate of ſervitude. 
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— as hardy-ad _ 


and not like to gain much reputation, who 


ventures to appear in a cauſe againſt which 


fo ſtrong a prejudice is conceived. 


But for the ſake of truth and juſtice, and 
with an abhorrence of railing and reviling, I 
have taken up this forlorn cauſe, and hope 
to ſay ſomething in the following apology, 
that may take off that ſeverity, which the 
reader, among many thouſands, may have 


_ contracted againſt men of this humble cal- 


ling, and reconcile him ſo far to the frater- 
nity, as to induce him to think and ſpeak of 
it with candour and humanity. 


Poſſibly the public may be deſirous to 


know who I am; and if it be any fatis- 


faction, I will tell them, that I am an old 


. ſervant in the fixty-third year of my age, 


ſubſiſting entirely on an annuity of twenty 
pounds a year, bequeathed to me by one 
of my maſters; whoſe ſon, a gentleman 
of henour and great e! is pleaſed to 


reviſe 


(3 3 
' reviſe” and correct theſe my coarſe and 
labours. 
1 am led to this undertaking, not only i in 
defence of the ſervants of this kingdom, 
but that 1 may have an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving upon the weakneſſes, inadvertencies, 
and miſconduct of maſters, which have 
been a fatal ſource of miſchief to their de- 
pendants : and I am convinced it will be 
found. that the behaviour - of the latter, 
which has been cenſured with great yehe- 
mence, owes its riſe, among other things, 
to the injudicious conduct of the former. 
Theſe looſe and unconnected thoughts of 
mine, therefore, may not only give ſatis- 
faction to the ſervants, but may be of uſe 
alſo to thoſe of higher ſtation, by ſhe wing 
them ſome errors in their own behaviour. 


At the ſame time that I am writing in 
the ſervants defence, and ſhall probably be 
read by all thoſe who can read, who may 
alſo, if they pleaſe, communicate my ſenti- 
ments to their more illiterate brethren, I 
muſt tell them that I ſhall not ſpare their 
faults, when they come in my way; but, 

B 2 like 


. 


like an honeſt ſurgeon, 2 them to the 


bottom. 


They are not to look then on this little 
treatiſe as a cordial to raiſe their ſpirits, and 
to ſet them upon immediately abuſing the 
family they live in; but as a manual, to 


furniſh them with ſome honeſt anſwers, 


and modeſt excuſes, to be urged occaſionally 
in their own behalf. 


Let it be underſtood, therefore, that I am 
not writing in defence of any ſervants, but 
thoſe who are honeſt and ſober; ſuch as are 
irreproachable in thoſe great and neceſſary 
points, and not deficient in diligence, clean- 
lineſs, civility, and the like; but who may 
poſſibly have, with theſe qualities, ſome 
faults and foibles of a leſſer kind, which are 


equally to be overlooked both in ſervants 
and maſters, 


I profeſs to have nothing to ſay to ſots, 


_ thieves, gameſters, corruptors of children, 


&c. of which there are infinite numbers in 
this great town, who live an everlaſting diſ- 


grace to their profeſſion, a ſcandal to all 


worthy families, and a reproach to civil go- 
I write 


pn 


. 


I brite to the honeſt, ſober, diligent, 
cleanly ſervant, who has no other infirmities 


than his ſuperiors; and ſhall give him my 


thoughts, juſt as they occur to me, with- 
out any particular form or method; aſſuring 
him at the ſame time, whether they are 
right or wrong, that I ſhall not take the 
trouble to defend them, ſhould they be 
attacked by any hired writer in a two-penny 
paper, or any ſuperficial critic in a ſhilling 


pamphlet. 


I take the grand clamour againſt our pro- 
feſſion to be levelled at our vails, rather than 
our morals. We ſhould have a much greater 
number of friends and advocates, and fewer 
enemies, if we entered into ſervice without 
looking for perquiſites but more of this by 
and by. 


It was about three years ago that ſome 
gentlemen of rank and fortune entered into 
a kind of aſſociation, neither to give vails 
to the ſervants of others, nor to ſuffer their 
own to receive any; but at the ſame time 
they raiſed their reſpective ſervants wages, 
as an Apis for the loſs they ſhould 

ſuſtain 


e | 

ſuſtain by this new regulation. Whether, 
when the wages were raiſed, the perquiſites 
crept on again, or whether thoſe gentlemen 
were lick of the burthen ; and ſo threw it 
back again on their friends, I cannot deter- 
mine; but it is certain this ſtep, however 
well intended, has not produced any mate- 
rial reformation. 


q This year we have been under conſider- 
ation again, and have made our appearance 
on the ſtage. —But however the author of 
High Life Below Stairs may pride himſelf 
in his ſatirical repreſentation, I will venture 
to tell him, that Low Life Above Stairs 
would have made a much livelier ſcene, if 
it had been filled with as much wit and hu- 
mour, as it had ſcandal and obſcenity. 


There is a ſtorm too gathering againſt us 
in-the north. The gentry, in, Scotland, we 
are told, are taking away their ſervants drink 
money; which I ſuppoſe anſwers to our 
vails, -and is what the extravagant. ſpend, and 
the frugal ſervants lay up to ſupport them in 
their old age. I know not what may be the 
end of this proceeding ; but I hope, and. fo 

BE | does 
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does every true Engliſhman, whether in li- 
very, or out of livery, never to ſee the day, 


when Scotland is to dictate to England either 
in religion, politicks, or CeCONOMICKS. of 


Beſides theſe attacks, we have had ſeveral 
little ſtrokes given us in the news- papers, 
which are ſcarce worthy our notice, being in- 
tended, I ſuppoſe, to fill the Paper in a ſcarcity 
of foreign or domeſtic news. 


Before I ſpeak of vails and perquiſites, let 
me remark the want of candour and libe- 
rality that is apparent in mankind, with re- 
ſpect to their opinions on the characters of 
ſervants; and obſerve how often that vice, 
fault, folly and foible, which is cenſured in 


the ſervant, is notorious and glaring in the 
conduct of the maſter, 


Dick Bruſh and I began the world toge- 
ther; he was one of the fineſt ſellows that 
ever wore a livery ; he was handſome, gen- 
tee], ſenſible, and well-bred : with all theſe 
agreeable qualities, he was diſtinguiſhed for 

his ſobriety, fidelity, neatneſs, and diligence. 
He was the admiration of his fellow ſer- 
vants; beloved by the women, reſpected by 
the men; and the beſt friend and adviſer in 


the 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
, 
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the well to all young ſervants. "Dick We 
uſed to ſay to me whenever he heard a ſer- 
vant was diſmiſſed for a foible: Oliver, I 
will hold a bottle of wine that his maſter 
has the ſame fault, or a worſe,” When he 
happened to be out of place bimſelf, and] 
recommended him to Mr. Such-a- one's Ser- 
vice; — Can I have a good character of 
him?“ ſays Dick.—He was a zealous friend 


to his brethren and oftentimes uſed to ſay 


with much pleaſantry, that there were ſame 
of the greateſt men in the kingdom that 
wore liveries — © Let me tell you gentle- 
men, ſays he, one night at the club, I held 
it the baſeſt thing in life for maſters to abuſe 
their ſervants, good, honeſt, faithful, wor- 
thy ſervants; becauſe they have this or that 
fault, when they themſelves are more cul- 
pable even in that very reſpect. When I 
lived in the Temple, I have been curſed for 
ſhutting the door a little too hard, when my 


judicious maſter has done nothing all the 
morning but play upon the hautboy. I have 


been ſcolded for ſneezing at dinner; when 
my maſter the whole time has been cough- 
ing and expectorating. I have been kicked 
for a pert anſwer, and told with half a dozen 

, oaths 
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oaths, that I ought to ſpeak decently. 
"Theſe are things which no man of ſpirit can 
ſubmit to; and rather than ſerve fo ſelf in- 
tereſted and partial a maſter, I would even en- 
. ter into the ſervice of an apothecary, where I 
am to beat the mortar, carry out medicines, 
and wear a livery that never was made for 
me. If you pleaſe, gentlemen, continued 
Dick, let us make it our buſineſs to find out 
what our maſters opinions of us are, and re- 
part it this day month to the club: I'll be 
hanged if you don't all think with me.” 
This propoſal was unaninouſſy agreed to; 
we met accordingly, and Dick being in the, 
| chair, deſired we would relate in order what 
we had collected on the f abject; and, 
as his right hand man, he addreſſed himſelf 
firſt to me. I roſe up, and, with great re- 
ſpect to the chair, told them, I had the plea- 
ſure to find that my maſter had but one very 
material objection to me. Oliver, I have 
_ overheard him to ſay to a friend, is a very 
good ſervant ; but he brings me in con- 
founded bills, Lad ſuch a variety of articles 
too; it is an enormous ſum that I pay the 
fellow for one trumpery thing or other:” 

5 What ene is your maſter of? ſays the 
* chairman. 
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chairman. I bowed reſpectfully, and anſ- 
wered an attorney at law Mr. Chairman 


then gave a nod, and a wink, and the com- 
. pany joined in a laugh. — — He then called 


upon Mr. Samuel, to give his fairly without 
reſerve. I live, ſays Samuel, with a gen- 


-tleman'who ſays J have but one fault, and 
that I ſhould be the beſt ſervant in the world 
if I was not conceited ; he often fayshe be- 


lieves I cannot, be matched for vanity, and 
that I care for nothing in the world ſo much 


as my own dear perſon, which I am perpe- 
tually admiring in the glaſs.” And what 
is he, ſays the chairman? A player, Samuel 


replied; © Here the laugh was louder. Mr. 


William being called upon, delivered him- 
ſelf thus: T am not quite ſo happy, Sir, 
in my ſervice as the two gentlemen who have 
ſpoken before me. My maſter has but an 
indifferent opinion of me. He was ſaying 
with much warmth t'other day to his lady, 
that he believed there was not ſuch another 


fellow in the kingdom as myſelf, for making 


the moſt of a ſervice. There is not, lays 
he, a tranſaction in the houſe, but Will 
makes a pecuniary advantage of it; not a 


bill paid of any kind, or to any perſon, but 


he 


(gr » 
he has a ſlice out Gi it; nay, if I ſend down... 
five. or ten ſhillings, 1 in charity. to a Poor ob- 
ject, tis ten to one, but he ſqueezes ſome- 5 
thing out of it.“ What is your maſter. . 
Mr. William, ? lays the chairman. He anſ- 
wered, a clerk in the Te. At this the... 
laugh became very loud and long; and the 
chairman concluded the ſubject by obſerving, | 
how blind men were to their own failings, _ 
and. how ready. to.cenſure them in others. 
« I am convinced, ſays he, that our cloth 
would not be half ſo beſpattered, if a man 
before he condemns a ſervant for any fault, 
would. enquire if it was not a principal ingre- 
dient in his own character.“ 


The excellent reflections which Dick 
made at this, and other times, on this topic, 
might have done honour to any gentleman 
of higher rank, and more ung educa- 
tion. | | 


4 make no doubt but every maſter of a fa- 
mily would be ſhocked, if he was told that 
his ſervants played conſtantly at cards in an 
evening. The idleneſs of the habit, and 
the dan ngerous-canſogue nces, would frighten. - 

C 2 him 
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him, and force him immediately to diſmiſs 
them from his ſervice. But pray why do 
all theſe horrid conſequences attend the 
greaſy kitchen cards, any more than the 
ſpruce pack i in the parlour ? Is whiſt a whit 


more innocent than all-fours ? Or cribbidge 
more fatal than quadrille? If the maſter 
plays only for amuſement, why not the ſer- 


vant? If he plays for more than he can 
afford, how can he have the face to condemn 
his ſervant? For my own part, I always 
thought it ſcandalous for ſervants to play at 
cards, except at Chriſtmas-time; but what 
a temptation is it for them to become card- 
players, when ten thouſand ſober regular 
good families ſet them the example my 
night in the year. 


Drinking is a vice never to be over-looked 
in a ſervant.—I think I can fay, with truth, 


that it 15 not a common vice among them.— 
The reaſon for this may be, that it would 


ruin their characters, and ſoon diſqualify them 


from doing their buſineſs. - But I take the 
principal reaſon for their not running into this 
exceſs to be this, That it is not a common 
practice among their betters. The worſt 

broken 
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broken head I ever had in my life, was for 
ſtealing a rymmer glaſs full of burgundy,— | 
the fact was this;—my | maſter, who was a 
ſingle man, and always dined by himſelf, 
and never roſe from table without a bottle of 
that wine to his own ſhare, was one day 
ſuddenly called out; but, returning ſooner 
than expected, caught me in the forementi- 
oned ſituation, with the glaſs at my mouth, 
enjoying the delicious draught. I immedi-' 
ately received the reward of my preſumption, 
which was a wound three inches long on the 
ſide of my head, made by a ſmall cane that 
he always walked with. But what gave me 
more anguiſh than my bodily ſuffering, was 


to ſee him finiſh ſix bottles of that ve 
wine the fame night, with an Oxfordſhire 


baronet. 


It is very certain that there are in the 
world many worthleſs and abandoned ſer- 
vants, who behave rudely, ungratefully, ſau- 
cily, roguiſhly, and villainouſly to the fami- 
lies into which they are' received : but it 
always will be ſo in large bodies of men; 
there will be ſome who diſgrace their cal- 
Jing. I wiſh with all my e the 


number 
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number was not ſo great, and that more of 
our fraternity preferred yarn. and hob-nails. 
to pumps and white ſtockings. I am con- 
vinced it would be better both for ſervants 
and maſters. If there were not ſuch a 
choice of ſervants, and ſuch a variety of 
places, the ſervants would be cautious ho-. 
they left their places, and the maſters more 
willing to make them eaſy and happy. But 
every one now-a-days muſt have a footman.. 
There is ſcarce a tradeſman of any likeli- 
hood, but will have this appendage, to at- 
tend his lady in her viſits, or to ride out 
with him on a Sunday. Thoſe who may 
very well afford to keep one, will ſtretch 
farther, and have two, who make a pretty 
figure behind an equipage, and denominate 
the owner to be of ſuperior quality. It is 
owing to the great number of livery ſer- 
vants, that we hear. fo frequently tales and 
ſtories to their diſcredit, which I will take 
for granted are true; and hall, by way of 
anſwer and, counterbalance to Yue briefly 
relate my own n Dry. | 


F N at N into the * of he. 
parſon of the pariſh wherein IL. Was born; 
and 


a 
and though 1 got very little wages, I had 
much good council given me, which I have 
been the better for, under a thouſand dif- 
ficulties and misfortunes. At twenty I came 
to town,” paſſed through a variety of ſer- 
vices, took care to be the better for them 
all, and was in the fifty-fifth year of my 
age, happy in the ſervice of a merchant and 
inſurer in the city, who was a gentleman of 
extraordinary character, and ſuppoſed to be 
worth an immenſe fortune. He appeared to 
be a grave, regular, ſober man, and pro- 
feſſed a more than ordinary regard for his 
ſervants, ſome of whom had lived with him 
a long time, and particularly an old nurſe, 
who had been in the family near fifty years. 
1 was at that time, as I faid before, in my 
fifty-afth year, and had ſaved, in the courſe 
of forty years labour, three, hundred and 
ſeventy — which, by the advice of 
all my fellow - ſervants, I had, at my firſt en- 
trance into the family, placed in my maſter's 
hands; who, as they ſaid, might be pre- 
vailed on to take it; and, if he did, would 
give five per cent. intereſt, which would be 
punctually paid every half year. I did ſo, 
and received the intereſt the firſt half year. 
And 
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And ſo. fond was x; with the reſt of the 
inhabitants of the kitchen, to make our ad- 
vantage of this generous uſage, that no 
ſooner had we raiſed 20l. but it was thrown 
into the honourable bank, to increaſe, and 
. | 


* 
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I will not be tedious ; it was in the month 


of January 17 52, that we were, to the num- 


ber of ſeven, enjoying ourſelyes by a large 
fire, and drinking our good maſter's health 
in a bowl of punch we had clubbed for: 
he was gone to Deal that day, to take leave 
wh an Eaſt-India captain - we were ſit- 

, I fay, enjoying ourſelves, and thinking 


of 8. bandſome proviſion we had made for 


our old age, when we were rouſed from 


our golden dream by a ſmart rap at the 


door, and the entrance of a forward attor- 
ney's clerk, who no ſooner entered the 
houſe, but he told us, our maſter was broke 


for a vaſt ſum of money; that his affairs 


were quite deſperate, and that he was obliged 
to fly to France. This was a thunderbolt to 
us all, and proved an immediate one to the 
poor old nurſe, who had upwards of ſix hun- 
dred pound in her maſter's hands. She imme- 

dAiately 
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ith fell. into a fit, and was happily deli- 
vered fi all her care, by dying that very 
night. Some of us were ſo enraged, that 
we were for ſeizing the plate, &c. but the 
lawyer ſoon put a ſtop to our violence, by 
telling us that ſuch a ſtep would be fatal to 
us. We were turned off the next day, with 
the miſerable reflection of having loſt all 
that we were worth in the world, which 
amounted in the whole to eighteen hundred 
and fifty pounds. 


This tragic ſcene will paturally introduce 
| 0 of perquiſites, the grand cauſe of 
_ that clamour which is a againſt us. 


| The cuſtom of giving vails is faid to be 
peculiar to England, but I am informed that 
it prevails in other countries, eſpecially in 
Germany, It takes its riſe from a very na- 
tural defire in ſervants to get what they eat; 
and from an artificial practice in maſters to 
encreaſe the value of their places; to this 
may be added that in great families, eſpecially 
thoſe of the nobility, this cuſtom is a kind 
of dragon or bug-bear to keep off poor de- 
pendants, and the- vaſt multitude of hun- 
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ery half gentry, who know not where to get 
a dinner. | 


If maſters, from any motive whatever con- 
tribute to this practice they are anſwerable for 
it. I would only juſt aſk, if they don't go 
with a kind of pleaſure to the door, after a 
gueſt, to ſee whether he gives or not; and 
if they do not expreſs more ſatisfaction, the 
more liberal they obſerve their friends to be 
on theſe occaſions ? 

The excellent author of my motto has 
told us very ſeriouſly that ſome advantages 
are abſolutely neceſſary; beſides the wages 
ſtipulated, in order to make our old age 
comfortable ; very often are we reproached 
with want of prudence in not making a pro- 
viſion for that helpleſs ſtate. How is that 
to be done ? Not from our wages only, that 
is impoſſible. It muſt arife from our vails, 
fifty years ago five pound per annum was the 
common wages of a family ſervant ; which 
would go as far as ten now. At preſent ſe- 
ven or eight pound is the general pay. Let 
any one calculate what a footman can fave 
out of eight pound a year, which 1s to find 
him 
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him ſhirts, ſtockings, ſhoes, periwigs, &c. 
and to defray two occaſional, but very expen- 
five articles, viz. the apothecary's bill, and 
lying out of place. He muſt be a very 
heathful perſon, and a very good economiſt, 
who can, under theſe ſtrait circumſtances, 
fave forty ſhillings every year of his life, 
which after forty years labour, will raiſe 
him the ſum of fourſcore pounds, to ſupport 
him under the weakneſſes of old age. 


The gentry do not conſider how they 
tempt us, with good living and fine liveries, to 
leave the plough, the loom, the ſcythe, the 
ax, &c. which would turn to much better, 
and more reputable account, had we not 
that folly in our nature (ſomething like 
which we now and then diſcover in our bet- 
ters) of being caught by a laced waiſtcoat or 
golden ſhoulder-knot. They don't. conſi- 
der that they have the very prime of our life. 
Who will take an old ſervant? Nobody. If 


he has ſaved nothing to ſupport himſelf he 
muſt crawl to the workhouſe ; if he has got 
a little matter together, his lot will not be 
quite ſo bad, and he may end his days with 
an old ſhe mate in a ſorry alehouſe, or a 

„ petty 
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585 etty Chandler s ſhop. They doh't confider 
whit conſtant labour that of a ſervant is, 
every day in the year the ſame'talk is to be 
I performed, .no holidays, no vacations, ex- 
0 cept now and then leave obtained, with dif- | 
| culty, to ſee a play, or to pay a viſit to a ; 
friend, or to a Ny man, 


1 Beſides the body L our which we un- 
[- dergo, it is incredible to think what a well 
q diſpoſed , ſervant ſuffers in his mind in the 
ſpace of twenty or thirty years, from pride, 
1 inſolence, moroſeneſs, avarice, peeviſhneſs, 
1 haſtineſs, meanneſs, &c. not to mention the 
abſurd meſſages, and long- winded compli- 
ments he is to carry every day, and the con- 
founded lies he is obliged to tell many tolera- 
bly genteel family. 


wy ſome little advabtages, beſides wages, 
are due to ſervants on theſe conſiderations: 
Wl which, among perſons of generous minds, 
10 ought to raiſe them advocates and friends. 
ii | The ladies, I think, cannot fail to be the firſt 
in this honourable claſs, where pleaſure and 
happineſs is generally promoted by their ſer- 
vants, from the time that they bring the 
morning 
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morning chocolate, and receive the orders of 


the day to the long midnight hour in which 
the flambeau is extinguiſhed. Maiden la- 
dies and widows, who are houſekeepers, are 
particularly engaged to patroniſe us, when 
they conſider their own timid diſpoſitions, and 
how uncomfortable a thing it is to go to bed 
without a man in che Houſe, 


It is faid and urged as a + moſt forcible ar- 
gument againſt us, -that *this vile cuſtom of 


vails has deftroyed all the hoſpitality in the 


land. A man cannot have a relation of 
ſmall fortune come to dine with him, but 
he muſt pay the ſervant a ſhilling for his 
dinner. I don't find that this argument is 
-urged by the gentleman who gives the din- 
ners, but by the gentlemen who want them. 
fancy maſters of families are, in general, 
willing that matters ſhould ſtand upon their 
-preſent footing ; concluding that a poor re- 
lation, or an unhappy friend, who can eat 
two or three pound of fiſh, fowl, and fleſh, 
and waſh them down with two or three 
pints of wine, is not much inj jured by pay- 
ing a milling for it. | 


« Oh! 
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« Oh! but it is paſt beating in l of 
quality and diſtinction to let looſe half a 
dozen fellows at you, as you go out of the 
houſe after dinner.” Oh!] but it is incre- 
dible to think on the other hand what a 
number of bold gueſts they would have at 
their tables every day if they did not do ſo; 
there are ſo many ſingle gentlemen of ſmall 
fortunes and large aſſurance about this town 
who would make ſo free with noblemen's 
tables, that, if it were not for the partico- 
loured centinels, it is certain the chop-houſes 
would m be forſaken. 


I am wt convinced. therefore that this 
affair of cutting off the vails, notwithſtand- 
ing all the efforts in the north, will never 
take place in England, unleſs it is begun by 
the nobility and gentry of diſtinction; and 
how likely they are to break thro' a long 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and one of apparent con- 
venience to themſelves, let any man of ſenſe 
determine. 


I would confine my argument to families 
in the middle way of life. 


If 


(2) 


If gentlemen are really deſirous to ſee 
their poor relations, which Pll venture to 
fay, is not the caſe with one in ten, a good 
cup of chocolate in the morning, or a-diſh 
of tea in the afternoon will be no diſagreea- 
ble repaſt, as they may in moſt families, fo 
far - indulge, without paying any thing for 
it—But if am hired to wait on a family at 
ſo much a year, and there comes in four or 
five times a week five or ſix of theſe poor 
couzins, have not I three times more trouble 
in whetting knives, cleaning of glaſſes, &c. 
and am I not alſo obliged to be twice as 
quick and ready at the table? “ Well? and 
ſo you ought, it is anſwered ; they are your 
maſters gueſts, and it is your duty to wait on 
them.” So I will once and away, but if 
they make ſuch good uſe of my maſter's hoſ- 
pitality, as to come often and pive nothing, 
then they make me their ſervants, and that 
was not the condition of the obligation. 


Notwithſtanding all this cry about the 
great hardſhip put upon poor kinſmen, by this 
cuſtom of vails, every ſervant of experience 
Knows that they do often come and ſee their 


rich 
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tich relations, and after a very plentiful meal, 
either walk out cooly without putting their 
hands to their pockets, or elſe run out in a 
violent hurry and pretend not to ſee the ſer- 
vant at the door. | 


ww 


At my firſt wenig to town I lived with a 
genteel and reputable family in the city: a 
Corniſh ſquire, his lady and two daughters 
ſpent a whole winter with us. Every mo- 
ment of my time was taken up. I bruſhed 
the ſquire's coat, combed his wig, and 
cleaned his ſhoes every day. Four times a 
week I was ſent by the ladies to the blue- 
periwig in old Bond- ſtreet, with meſſages to 
my lady Penkzzard who lodged there. All 
this I chearfully did, beſides my common 
buſineſs in the houſe, expecting to be hand- 
ſomely rewarded for my great trouble and 
uncommon diligence. Upon their departure 
the ſquire gave me half a crown, the lady 
two ſhillings, and the miſſes one ſhilling 
a-peice. 


For my part I am not at all anxious, and 

I would have none of my brethren ſollicitous 
leſt they ſhould be 1 of that part of 
their 


* 


„ 
their profits from which only they are able | 
to make a proviſion for the wants of old age; 
for theſe two reaſons, viz. that it is extremely 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſet limits to vo- 
tuntary donations ; and, if it were poſſible to 
do ſo, it is neither the deſire nor intereſt of 
thoſe whoſe authority and example would be 
me prevalent to that purpoſe. 


The moſt ſevere enemy we have will 
turely allow us to ſave ſomething out of our 
income for a latter day, nay would cenſure 
us if we did not. I always defire to be un- 
derſtood as ſpeaking of ſervants in common 
families, who are the moſt numerous, and 
have no proſpect of future advantages by 
places, ſituation, or promotion of any kind, 
which the ſervants of the nobility have, but 
only depend on their own frugality for a ſup- 
port in time of age and infirmity. And I 
would aſk if a ſervant may not be allowed to 
fave five pound out of his income, for that 
purpoſe, every year ; by which after labour- 
ing forty years he would have 200l. to 
maintain him till he died, | 
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** his not be ods an unreaſonable 

'Extravagant demand ; but how is it to 

| anſwer if our vails are to be deſtroyed ? 
Can five pounds a year be ſaved out of eight? 
It is a general maxim with us, and it is a mo- 
deſt one, viz. that a ſervant ſhould be able 
to fave all his wages by the advantage of 
perquiſites. I have ſet it lower, and if the 
world will not allow us this benefit, they may 
as well allow us none at all, and ſo leave us 
to the moſt miſerable of all ſtates, old age and 


poverty. 


If ever our affairs were to become the 

ſubject of public enquiry, which it is not 
very natural to ſuppoſe; I hope the forego- 
ing hints may be uſeful to ſome able advocate 
in our cauſe. And I think he will add, that 
it cannot be right to depreſs a ſet of people, 
from whence a body of twenty or thirty 
thouſand fighting men might be drawn, to 


ſerve in the imminent danger of their king 
and * 


I ſhall conclude with what I ſet out at 
firſt, and repeat that I write theſe obſervations 


for 


vants, not as a foundation for inſolenct 


neſs, but as hints to enable them to Po. be- 1 
thing for themſelves. I ſhall rejoice if any — 


purpoſe is ſerved hereby with regard either 
to ſervants or maſters; for myſelf, I am quite 
unconcerned in any thing that is intended or 


may be executed againſt our body of people. 


I have but a very few years to live, and, re- 
membering the good advice and excellent 
example of my firſt maſter, am every day 
preparing myſelf for that place where there 
is neither ſervant nor maſter, and where thoſe 
who are now firſt may be laſt. 


The reader will ſmile, perhaps, or may 
laugh and ſneer, to ſee ſuch a concluſion as 
this : but I am not aſhamed to acquaint him, 


that I never in all my life wilfully neglected 


my duty to God, or ſuffered myſelf to miſ- 
pend my Sunday, tho' I often had it in my 
power to do ſo, which I attribute to the good 
principles I imbibed in my firſt ſervice. 


And here let me conclude with a matter 
of fact, which I hope will have its effect on 


our ſuperiors, that, in the ſpace of forty five 
years, 


for the aſe of ſober, honed lige 05 dod-ſer- 
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